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here is not the validity of the method, but the trustworthiness of the individual 
accounts, which usually emanate from hazy and commonplace sources and are not 
infrequently written with a morbid coloring and an evident desire for effect. 
Nevertheless, the discussions are bound to assume more tangibility and concrete- 
ness by this method, and this in itself may constitute a great step in advance. 

As to Professor Coe's personal treatment of the facts, it seems to us very im- 
partial ; and while a decidedly Christian and reverential, and at the conclusion a 
rather homiletic, spirit pervades the book, the scientific attitude is no less pro- 
nounced, and some of our more zealous religionists will do well to consult its teach- 
ings. The chapter on Divine Healing is upon the whole a fair presentation of the 
situation ; possibly it leans to over-liberality toward some supposed historical in- 
stances of miraculous curing ; and the author's indication of the possibility of 
Christ's use of suggestion in his cures seems to us to smack rather of the rational- 
ism of the eighteenth century than of our present critical attitude. Nevertheless, 
the chapter will be helpful to many. The remarks upon spirituality are also good, 
and the analysis of the Methodist hymnals and prayer-meeting songs should be 
called to the attention of future editors of such books. We cannot say so much for 
the mechanical and typographical form of the book as for its contents, which are 
in more than one way of merit. ji. 

Kunstwissenschaftliche Studien. Von Ernst Grosse. Tubingen : Verlag von 
I. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1900. Pages, 259. Price, 5 M. 

The essays offered in the present work are the outgrowth of lectures which 
Professor Ernst Grosse delivered on the science of art in the University of Frei- 
burg. They are to be conceived as a sort of prolegomena for a series of special 
studies to be published later. 

Studies of art, according to Professor Grosse, have existed for centuries, but 
an organised science of art is the product of the last few decades only. Scientific 
investigations do not deserve to be invested with the name of a science, until they 
have become conscious of the unity of their task, and have been consolidated into 
a living community making for mutual helpfulness and profit. And an organisa- 
tion of this character has only recently been established among the different 
branches of aesthetic research. 

While the historian of art has been busy gathering together isolated facts, 
wholly unmindful of the aims of the philosophy of art, the aesthetic philosopher on 
the other hand, unmindful of the methods of the history of art, has constructed 
his theories quite at random and without restrictions of any sort. The one party 
has thus massed together prodigious accumulations of unformed materials, and the 
other has built lofty castles in the air ; but neither the one nor the other has suc- 
ceeded in the task, which they can accomplish in common only, of erecting on firm 
foundations with durable material and with a definite plan, a scientific structure 
proper. The history of aesthetic research itself is a living witness that such an 
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organisation is not only the outward attribute of a genuine science, but that it also 
determines its essential composition and the successful outcome of its labors. 

The aim of the science of art, as Professor Grosse conceives it, is an under- 
standing of the phenomena which are comprehended under the name of art ; 
namely, the understanding of its nature, its causes, and its effects. And under 
these three headings our author has, in the first forty-five pages of the book, devel- 
oped his theory. The first step to this end consists in the establishment and accu- 
mulation of all the individual aesthetic facts within the reach of experience. It is 
for this reason that researches in the history of art first developed and first exhibited 
the most vigor. Down to the eighteenth century, its investigations were pretty 
much restricted. It seldom went beyond the art of classic antiquity and the Re- 
naissance ; but toward the end of the century there began that grand march of in- 
tellectual and material conquest which extended its domain indefinitely in time and 
space. In all fields which the history of art has explored, it has rigorously followed 
the laws of scientific research, but in the choice of its fields it has been guided less 
by the needs of aesthetic historical research than it has by artistic hobbies ; other- 
wise it is difficult to understand why it should have utterly neglected domains 
which, if it were actually seeking causal and scientific explanation, it would have 
explored in preference to all others. 

Even Herder called attention to the high significance of the art of the lower 
races. There would seem to be hardly any necessity for his admonition, and one 
would naturally think that the historians of art should have discovered of their own 
accord that the study of these crude and simple forms was the indispensable con- 
dition for the scientific comprehension of the more complicated and richer types 
which the art of the more advanced races has presented. But the scientific com- 
prehension of the nature of art, and a knowledge of the laws which control aesthe- 
tic phenomena were unfortunately a matter of entire indifference to these industri- 
ous collectors, and so they stood quietly by and witnessed the total destruction and 
defacement by European civilisation of those lower artistic forms which, in the 
first part of our century, were to be found on all hands in their primitive purity 
and variety. The few relics which have been saved at the last hour we owe, not 
to the historians of art, but to the ethnologists, who collected the aesthetic produc- 
tions of the lower races mainly for their own purposes and who saw in the orna- 
ments of these peoples nothing but fossils disclosing their ethnological history and 
in their sculptures and poetical creations only mythological and historical docu- 
ments. It was not until latterly that the ethnologists began to regard these things 
as what they really were, namely as works of art. Yet even to-day the number of 
those is few who recognise the aesthetic value of these unassuming productions ; 
and the fewest among them are still the historians of art. But it cannot be too 
often and too strongly emphasised that the aim of science is not the knowledge 
but the understanding of things, and that the former has only the value which 
the latter furnishes. It is not knowledge, but understanding, that illumines the 
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intellect. And this understanding is to be obtained, not from the history of art, 
with its bare enumeration of isolated events, but from the science of art, which 
searches for general laws. The explanatory science of art as contrasted with the 
descriptive history of art is concerned thus, not with the individual and the partic- 
ular, but with the typical and the general, the object of which, however, is the 
explanation of the particular. Thus the two provinces of researches stand to each 
other. 

These considerations Professor Grosse has elaborated in detail in the first 
forty-five pages of his work, which treat respectively of the ' ' Problems of the Sci- 
ence of Art," "The Nature of Art," and "The Nature of the Artist." The remain- 
ing one hundred and eighty pages of his book are devoted to the subjects "Art and 
Race," "The Effects Produced by Works of Sculpture," and "Science and Art." 
These chapters are readable, and offer many interesting reflexions to the student 
both of science and literature. The leading psychological and aesthetic motives 
underlying artistic creation and appreciation are here disclosed for the most part 
in an untechnical and simple manner, and the leading traits of both the phylogeny 
and ontogeny of art, if we may so express ourselves, adequately and distinctly 
characterised. The detailed studies of Professor Grosse may, in fact, be awaited 
with interest. fi. 

Science and Faith, or Man as an Animal, and Man as a Member of Society. With 
a Discussion of Animal Societies. By Dr. Paul Tofinard. Translated by 
Thomas J. McCormack. Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Co. ; Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul Trench, Trfibner & Co Pp., 374. Price, $1.50(73. 6d.). 

The readers of The Monist will remember the series of able papers which Dr. 
Paul Topinard contributed to this quarterly during the years 1895-1898. These 
papers, revised and enlarged, have now been collected into an attractive volume, 
and are given to the general public as part of the great scientific dossier for the 
resolution of the problems involved in the reconciliation of ethical theory and prac- 
tice. We may be permitted to characterise the work by quoting the following from 
the "Translator's Preface" : 

1 ' Dr. Topinard's book is essentially a contribution to sociology ; but it pos- 
sesses the additional merit that it has been made by an original inquirer of high rank 
in a department of science which constitutes the groundwork of sociology, and that 
consequently its conclusions have sprung from a direct and creative contact with 
the facts, and not from derivative and secondary theories about those facts. What- 
ever objections, therefore, some of its special tenets may evoke, its importance as 
a first-hand investigation, and the weight consequently due to its utterances, can- 
not be underrated. 

" But, while written by a specialist, the discussion is not exclusively anthropo- 
logical and ethnological. The physical, historical, cultural, and psychological fac- 



